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and possessed of a human will. The will 
is omnipotent. The child's soul expands 
with the sense of unlimited power. He 
is a timid little fellow baffled by unknown 
forces in the actual world, but in the tale 
he slays dragons and destroys the many- 
headed hydra* 

The ignoble and coarse strands in folk- 
lore are neither so numerous nor so harm- 
ful as those in modern literature. Such 
strands may be dropped, while the genius, 
the naive wit, the poetry, the heroic qual- 
ities of the Folk, should be presented in 



saga, in ballad, in song and nursery 
rhyme. 

Here is an ally in the struggle against 
the complex, the artificial and the materi- 
alistic tendencies of modern life. In brief, 
folk-lore serves education by keeping alive 
the folk heart in tne midst of modern 
scientific culture. 

After a short paper from Mrs Elmendorf 
on "Quotations" and a few remarks by 
Miss Hewins on the beauty and value of 
fairy tales, the session adjourned. 

MARY E. DOUSMAN, Secretary. 



GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 



Tuesday, June 23, 1908, 9.30 a. m. 

J. I. WYER, Jr., Chairman: Last year 
at the Asheville meeting one of the very 
interesting and most profitable sessions 
was that devoted to the discussion of public 
documents, and this year, although we 
have not been able to arrange for a similar 
session upon the general program, the 
Committee on Public documents of the 
Association, of which Miss Hasse is chair- 
man, has arranged this round table for a 
discussion of certain specific topics that 
are noted upon the program and a discus- 
sion or a running fire of question and re- 
mark, similar to that which obtained last 
year in North Carolina, upon such topics 
as it may be the pleasure of the meeting 
to discuss and of our guest the Superin- 
tendent of documents to decide upon. Miss 
Hasse expected confidently until very re- 
cently to be present and lead this round 
table in person. I regret more than any of 
you can the fact that she is not here. Miss 
Hasse is perhaps the best informed person 
on public documents in the United States 
and could lead this meeting in a way that 
no one else can. I think possibly that no 
one will grudge this particular statement 
and praise to Miss Hasse any less than the 
Superintendent of Documents himself who 
perhaps may be thought to be better in- 
formed than anyone else — we will put him 
next to Miss Hasse for this particular 
occasion. 



It is a significant thing that the public 
documents question has within a year or 
two been able to draw such audiences as 
we had at Asheville and to fill this room 
so promptly and so full with those who 
come simply because they are interested 
in it There have grown up in different 
parts of the country in recent years people 
who have specialized in this particular sub- 
ject and who have been not only doing ex- 
cellent work in their local libraries but 
who have been doing wider work in mak- 
ing a knowledge of documents and their 
use available throughout the country. It 
is pleasant to have one of them with us this 
morning. Miss ELFRIDA EVERHART, 
reference librarian of the Carnegie Library 
at Atlanta, Oa., who is a public documents 
enthusiast and will address us. 

WAYS AND MEANS OF POPULARIZING 
GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

While the question of public documents 
is still a vexed one, it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that at least one important step 
has been gained toward a solution of the 
problem. This vantage ground is embodied 
in the present attitude of the library world. 
Whereas formerly the Government's publi- 
cations were classed as an unwieldy and 
unyielding accumulation of superfluous 
literature, it is now generally acknow- 
ledged that these heretofore abused docu- 
ments contain invaluable material which 
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is not to be found elsewhere. But with 
this awakened interest, which, indeed, is 
half the battle, there is the question of 
accessibility. By this is meant the proper 
handling of the public documents to the 
end that they may be so conveniently ar- 
ranged and so intelligently mastered that 
they will be as readily within reach as the 
most popular cyclopedias. 

Necessarily the popularization of these 
Government documents lies in the hands of 
the Librarian. Consequently it is only in 
coping with his difficulties that a final re- 
moval of obstacles can be accomplished. But 
before outlining the suggested hindrances 
one point should be emphasized: the 
past mistakes of the Government must be 
overlooked and the entire attention di- 
rected to the utilization of the material on 
hand. The unnecessary duplication, confu- 
sion of titles, unsatisfactory distribution, 
tardiness of shipment, poor binding, incon- 
venient size, faulty indexing, and other 
evidences of bad judgment on the part of 
the several responsible federal bureaus, all 
these must give way, for the present, to 
the practical aid needed by the librarian. 
When all librarians know what these doc- 
uments are and how to make them useful; 
then their concerted action in an intelligent 
grasp of the situation should bring about 
reform in the above-mentioned mechanical 
blunders. 

As an introduction to the subsequent 
proposed remedies, it will be well first to 
indicate the chief difficulties now besetting 
the librarian in his effort to make useful 
tools of the Government documents in his 
charge. These difficulties are based on in- 
vestigations among college, state, and 
public libraries, both large and small, in 
which the use of the United States public 
documents varies from an extensive factor 
in the reference work to a practically un- 
touched collection. To enumerate: 

1 In many libraries the federal docu- 
ments have been received for several de- 
cades and either relegated to basements 
or elevated to attics, whichever might be 
the more convenient dumping ground. 
When the present librarian — for after so 



many years the original incumbent and 
probably several of his successors have de- 
parted — is confronted by this dust-buried 
and chaotic accumulation, he is appalled. 
If he be entirely overcome he helplessly 
follows the policy of his predecessors; but 
fortunately as a rule, he is more optimistic 
and makes present shipments available 
while struggling with the earlier issues. 
The more useful he makes these current 
documents, the more he realizes the neces- 
sity for a restoration of what is, to him, 
dead material. 

2 An almost axiomatic belief in the ab- 
solute inaccessibility of the Government 
documents. 

3 The absence of a comprehension of 
the character of the publishing divisions 
and their issues. 

4 The scarcity of storage room. 

5 The insufficiency of indexes. 

Now as to the solution of these five 
problems: In answer to the first, it is 
tragically comical to hear the despondent 
long for an all-embracing trash heap or 
some corresponding receptacle for the ob- 
noxious documents which "only take up 
room." And yet the same remedy is as 
applicable in this case as it is in that of 
the less disheartened. Two things are 
necessary: first physical energy, second a 
knowledge of the proper checklists. As 
by far the greater number of these stored 
documents belong to the Congressional set 
issued previous to 1895 and consequently 
without serial numbers, their correct ar- 
rangement and classification can be readily 
accomplished by means of the Revised 
checklist, officially known as the "Tables 
of and annotated index to the Congression- 
al series of United States public docu- 
ments." Unfortunately this guide has too 
often been engulfed with the works it lists, 
so the first effort must be made toward its 
recovery. This Revised checklist — which 
for serial documents supercedes the 2nd 
edition of the Checklist issued in 1895 — 
is so clearly arranged that from it serial 
numbers may be assigned to the unnum- 
bered Congressional documents by even 
the least experienced — the only requisite 
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being accuracy in transferring numbers. 
After these serial documents have been la- 
beled and arranged in numerical order at- 
tention can be given the departmental 
bound and pamphlet editions respectively. 
For these the 3rd edition of the Checklist, 
still incomplete, or the preceding edition 
of 1895 will prove useful guides. The bound 
volumes may be cataloged in the same way 
as ordinary works while the pamphlets 
should be stored in boxes labeled according 
to the authors and in time when a sufficient 
number of consecutive issues have been ac- 
cumulated all such pamphlets not dupli- 
cated in the cloth or sheep sets should be 
bound and cataloged. 

As to the second, it may seem a small 
matter, but it is nevertheless responsible 
for much discouragement when the men- 
tion of Government documents is always 
coupled with a facial or verbal expression 
of hopelessness. It is perhaps an innova- 
tion to adapt psychology to public docu- 
ments but it is doubtless true that a gen- 
erally cheerful attitude will be of great en- 
couragement to the already dismally in- 
clined. 

As to the third, after all the documents 
have been systematically arranged and cat- 
aloged there is the further need of a com- 
prehension of their contents. While the 
various Indexes are of considerable import- 
ance, they are far from being adequate. 
The librarian must know the character of 
the numerous publishing offices, how they 
collaborate with, duplicate or supplement 
each other, in order that an inquirer by 
stating his subject may be served at once 
with pertinent material. For example it 
is not sufficient to know that each depart- 
ment of the Government service issues an 
annual report — it must also be understood 
when these reports are purely administra- 
tive, when they contain equally valuable 
reports on special investigations, and lastly 
when they are mainly useful for other than 
administrative features. Then to perfect 
this comprehension there should be a 
knowledge of the other and more special 
publications — of bulletins, circulars, spe- 



cial reports, etc.— their general character 
and relative merits. 

As to the fourth, this brings up the 
mooted question in regard to the compara- 
tive values of Congressional and depart- 
mental series. In the case of libraries 
where both sets have been received, the 
former, notwithstanding its binding, is 
preferable. For this reason: Not only are 
the annual reports of the departments here 
included but there are also many of the 
most important bulletins, special reports 
and other contributions. Now many of 
these publications are not sent to libraries 
in any other form, while others are dis- 
tributed in unsubstantial paper covers. 
Consequently if the Departmental issues 
be discarded leaving only the serial docu- 
ments and those Departmental issues not 
duplicated therein, it will be found that a 
great deal of space can be gained. The 
plan of listing in the catalog the corres- 
ponding serial numbers to the annual re- 
ports, bulletins, etc. to be found in the Con- 
gressional documents has proved an ample 
and simple guide to their direct location. 

As to the fifth, the insufficiency of in- 
dexes cannot be a reflection on these works, 
which as a whole are satisfactory. How- 
ever, to develop the cataloging scheme just 
mentioned it would be an excellent plan if 
cards could be sent from the Documents of- 
fice analyzing the United States public docu- 
ments beginning with the present issues 
and gradually completing the earlier pub- 
lications. If simple and clear explanations 
illustrating their use accompanied these 
cards, this would do much to obviate the 
present difficulty in rendering the docu- 
ments accessible. The cards that, for a 
while, were issued analyzing Agricultural 
publications and a few other documents, 
Departmental and Congressional, were ex- 
ceedingly helpful and their discontinuance 
has not only been regretted but has also 
created a demand for their reissue. 

A few extracts from a correspondence 
among representative libraries in the South 
will illustrate prevalent conditions. The 
first is encouraging: "The public docu- 
ments in the ■ State Library are avail- 
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able for the first time since this Library 
was established in 1838." Another writes 
somewhat whimsically that the documents 
are "a real burden" and if he "had his 
way" he "would dump two thirds of 
of them." Then there is the library where 
the earlier documents are still to be un- 
packed, those of recent years only being 
available. One who travels through a 
state visiting libraries recommends the 
preservation of Government documents but 
finds "timidity" among librarians possess- 
sing these collections. An enthusiastic re- 
port comes from an earnest advocate who 
uses her documents not only for local, 
historical, and economic questions but al- 
so puts them into the hands of city officials, 
high school students, and the casual read- 
er for many demands that her general ref- 
erence collection cannot supply. Other ex- 
amples might be enumerated but these are 
sufficient to indicate the present attitude 
toward the public documents. 
In reviewing the five principle obstacles: 

(1) The unearthing of accumulated stock 

(2) The too frequent depreciation (3) The 
necessity for a comprehension of the docu- 
ments (4) The scarcity of storage room (5) 
The lack of adequate indexing, it will be 
discovered that the problem finally resolves 
itself into a need for a practical demon- 
stration of the manipulation and of the 
character of the United States public docu- 
ments. After this has been accomplished 
and the librarian fully comprehends this 
class of books its future popularization can 
be effected by those methods generally 
adopted in the advertising of any other 
valuable collection — by newspaper and 
bulletin notices, by special reservations and 
exhibits and by other devices that are in 
use for attracting the attention of the pub- 
lic in similar instances. 

And lastly it is a noteworthy fact that the 
constant request by the people for material 
which they know to be found somewhere 
in the Government documents has been 
most instrumental in arousing the desire 
on the part of the librarian to master all 
difficulties and to make this collection ac- 
cessible as well as intelligible. 



The CHAIRMAN: The next topic as 
given on the program is "On the need of 
systematic instruction in Government 
documents." Before calling on those who 
appear The Chair will present a communi- 
cation from C. W. Reeder of the Ohio 
state university, which Miss Hasse has put 
in his hands. Mr Reeder is the reference 
librarian at the Ohio state university and 
is doing some very practical work there in 
bringing documents to the notice of the 
students. He writes as follows — the person- 
al note is explained in the fact that this 
is a letter to Miss Hasse: 

MR REEDER'S LETTER 

My work here this year has been ex- 
tremely practical, although still in the ex- 
perimental stage. In all, I have given nine 
lectures dealing in some way with docu- 
ments. Three were before the four classes 
in Economics 33 (about 125 students), 
when emphasis was laid upon the economic 
material in the documents — Industrial 
commission, bureaus of labor (state and 
national), etc. Three were given in Ameri- 
can history 1 (about 75 students), when I 
emphasized the historical value of the 
documents, mentioning the American ar- 
chives, the American state papers, the 
Congressional record and its predecessors 
and the Congressional series. One lecture 
was given to the Seniors and Juniors in 
Domestic science dealing with the publica- 
tions on food and diet. I also had a class in 
agronomy (about 17) for two lectures. 
They were working with the experiment 
station literature and the bulletins of the 
Department of agriculture. One of these 
talks was on the work, organization and 
history of the Department In all these 
talks I never failed to explain the use of 
of the indexes and special aids that we 
have. 

For this spring term we have been hav- 
ing a series of lectures in the library on 
its use. One talk has been given by the 
head cataloger on that phase of the library. 
The reference librarian will give one on the 
periodical indexes, and books of refer- 
ence. I am to give one on the 
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documents. I am going to show how it is 
that we have documents and show their 
relation to the government organization. 

During the summer session when we 
have several hundred teachers in attend- 
ance we are going to have about ten 
talks, seven of which are given by the 
members of our staff. I have two on docu- 
ments. These are especially for the school 
teachers to increase their own information 
in using a library and geting their pupils 
to do the same. 

In all that has been done, I try to stir up 
interest in the Government publications 
and to increase their use as reference ma- 
terial. I know this work will be greater 
next year as several professors have told 
me that they are going to bring classes in 
for this Document instruction. 

The CHAIRMAN: Miss M. E. Hazel tine, 
of the Wisconsin library school, has sent 
word that although she is present, the 
school will be represented by Miss Ono M. 
Imhoff, who gives the course in public 
documents at that school, and I will now 
call on Miss Imhoff. 

Miss IMHOFF: Beyond a doubt the need 
of systematic instruction in library schools 
in the matter of public documents is a very 
great one and the keynote of the course 
which is given in Wisconsin is to make 
the documents a practical thing. As a rule 
I have not touched upon the depository li- 
brary so greatly as upon the small library 
because we in Wisconsin are planning to 
train for the smaller libraries rather than 
the larger ones thus not encroaching upon 
the field of the older schools. So for that 
reason small libraries and not depository 
libraries are taken as examples. Not that 
we do not touch the depository library nor 
the serial set because of course in order 
to have a comprehension of documents and 
their real usefulness it is necessary to un- 
derstand the serial set, the way it is made 
up and what sort of material can be found 
therein. But the small library has very 
little, on the whole, to do with the serial 
set and, therefore, the largest share of our 
time and work is given to the small library. 



Perhaps the few points which we empha- 
size most are to make a selection and not 
a collection of documents, placing particu- 
lar emphasis upon a knowledge not only 
of what you have in your own library but 
what exists, so that you may be able on 
very short notice to receive material and 
get material and branch out in a way 
which will be useful. Our course is brief, 
consisting of only 12 lectures with prac- 
tice work, and we are not able to accom- 
plish all that we would do if we could 
put the pupils in touch with the spirit of 
it, could have them know the indexes, 
could have them know how to find 
things. We feel that at least there is a 
beginning made and if the spirit is right 
and they go out into these smaller libra- 
ries and can use the indexes and persevere 
in the spirit which we try to inculcate, we 
believe that a great deal will be accom- 
plished and documents will become better 
known in a practical way. Particularly 
along economic lines and the matter of 
debates have I urged students to use them. 
There is so much of value hidden in them 
That a little effort and perseverance on the 
part of the students will bring out much 
that is helpful. If you are familiar with 
your subject, and I hope that more will 
come to know the documents, you will find 
that they are not the dry, black, uninter- 
esting things which rise up before you 
when you first see them but that there is 
in them a great deal of meat and much 
that is eminently worth while and that 
it will be worth a great deal of effort and 
perseverance on your part to get some of 
this material out 

The CHAIRMAN: The statements we 
have had from Mr Reeder and Miss Imhoff 
are certainly encouraging and give us a 
little inkling of the work that is being done 
all over the land, which must be just as 
gratifying to the patrons of the libraries 
served by these students who are mastering 
our documents as to the office of the Super- 
intendent of documents which is empha- 
sizing so much the greater familiarity with 
them. We have still upon the program the 
Director of the Pratt Institute library 
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school, Miss Mary W. Plummer, who will 
contribute to this topic "The need of 
systematic instruction in government docu- 
ments." 

Miss PLUMMER: In the absence of Miss 
Collar who teaches Government documents 
in our school, I told Miss Hasse I would 
simply make a statement as to the way in 
which the subject is taught. The course 
comes in the second term after the ele- 
mentary course in cataloging is finished 
and it consists of 10 to 12 lessons of about 
two hours each and as much extra study of 
course as the students can give to it. We 
use for a text book Mr Wyer's "United 
States government documents" and make 
frequent reference to Miss Hasse's "United 
States government publications," the 
school owning enough copies to lend one 
copy to every two students. The course is 
divided as follows: the first three lectures 
cover a description of the publications of 
the Government under the headings, Gov- 
ernment at large; Legislative departments; 
and Executive departments, and with these 
lectures are given references and plenty of 
illustrative material. Lesson 4 is on print- 
ing legislation with regard to documents, 
and their distribution. Lesson 5, the refer- 
ence books, catalogs, indexes, etc., that are 
used in connection with the work, and 
problems are given in the use of these 
works of reference. Lesson 6, cataloging 
and arranging of government documents. 
There are four lessons devoted to practical 
work, collating, classifying and cataloging, 
with problems which take the students to 
the documents and show them what sort 
of things are in the various ones. Finally 
a brief talk is given on state and municipal 
documents and foreign documents. Then 
a written test comes at the end of the 
course. At the beginning of the course a 
reading list is posted and special reference 
is made to this list from time to time to 
keep the students going to it. The un- 
bound documents which come into the li- 
brary are used for exercises in assigning 
author headings, and about 15 documents 
of different kinds are cataloged by each 
student. 



1 will give you some of the questions 
from the test which is given at the end of 
the series of lessons. It is an oral test 
and consists of some 25 to 30 questions, 
some of which cover a good deal of ground, 
a few of these are as follows: 

"1 For what publications is the Govern- 
ment at large responsible? 

2 For what publications is the President 
of the U. S. made responsible in catalog- 
ing Government documents? Where may 
these publications be found? 

3 What are the different stages of a 
law or statute of the U. S. and how should 
they be cataloged? 

4 For what publications is Congress as 
a body, responsible? 

5 In what different ways may Govern- 
ment publications be obtained for a li- 
brary? 

6 What is meant by Depository libra- 
ries? What are they entitled to? Remain- 
der libraries? 

7 Multiplication in printing and dis- 
tributing. What was the printing law of 
1895? 

8 What is meant by a library edition of 
Government documents? What advantage 
has it over the Congressional set? 

9 Office of Superintendent of documents? 

10 Speak of sale of Government docu- 
ments. 

11 Arrangement of documents on 
shelves. Depending on what? 

12 Explain the serial number. 

13 In what two ways may we refer to 
a given document in the Congressional 
set? 

14 What reference books or catalogs 
would be useful in collating for, or cata- 
loging early American papers? 

15 Give a very brief chronological list 
of the indexes and catalogs of Government 
documents with which we are supplied. 
Describe "Tables of and Index to.' 

16 Mention department lists issued, by 
the various departments. 

17 What reference books have you used 
in cataloging Government documents? 
Describe one. 
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18 How and under what conditions do 
we use the Congressional record? 

19 Make a choice of documents for a 
small library. And tell what aids are pos- 
sible in using. 

20 What guides have we in our choice 
of author headings for department publi- 
cations? 

21 What is the author entry for Treat- 
ies? What has Miss Hasse to say on this 
subject? What does Mr Wyer advocate? 

22 What do we use as author heading 
for the laws of the U. S.? What alterna- 
tive can you suggest? 

23 Speak of the inversion of name of 
department or bureau in heading — some of 
the pros and cons in favor of one form or 
the other. What form is used on the 
printed cards sent from the Library of 
Congress? 

24 When do you use name of Depart- 
ment in heading when entry is under a 
bureau? 

25 How does change in bureaus in the 
transportation of one bureau affect the 
cataloging? 

26 In what two forms would you expect 
to find the report of the Department of 
agriculture? Would you retain both? 

27 How would you catalog the report of 
an individual published by a bureau of the 
Government? How many and what cards 
would be required for a dictionary catalog? 

28 Describe the printed catalog cards 
for Government documents." 

If the student passes those successfully 
we feel that the ten or twelve lessons have 
not been lost. 

Mr RANCK: The drift of the remarks 
of the last two speakers points to a fact 
that I would like to emphasize in reference 
to popularizing Government documents. 
These library schools and others are teach- 
ing the persons in the school what these 
documents are and how to use them, and 
that brings me to the point which I think 
is a most essential one in popularizing the 
public documents. We must know what 
the documents contain, and until the libra- 
rians do know their contents and of what 
assistance they can be to the public, we 



cannot begin to popularize them. Of 
course, that is not such an easy matter, 
but one of the things that I even try to do 
myself, although I haven't anything to do 
with the reference department I always 
read the introduction of Mr Post's monthly 
catalog. 

Mr POST: Thank you. 

Mr RANCK: I find that exceedingly 
helpful in knowing what these documents 
contain. Aud furthermore, when the docu- 
ments come I look them over. Sometimes 
I can't do that the day or the week they 
come, but I make an effort to look them 
over. One of the difficulties with reference 
to the distribution of public documents 
comes in here — it isn't so baa now as it was 
some years ago — the department would 
issue a document and there was some man 
or woman in the community who was es- 
pecially interested in that subject and the 
bureau or whoever was responsible would 
send out advance copies to the newspapers 
and the newspaper would make some ref- 
erence to this publication and then the peo- 
ple would come post haste to the. library 
and want that particular document; per- 
haps it didn't come for six months after 
that; and that has caused a great deal of 
discouragement on the part of the public 
and much annoyance to the library. Of 
course when people come there once or 
twice to find particular specific information 
which they know has been published by the 
Government and cannot get it, why, that 
doesn't help to make the documents more 
popular. To repeat, I would say again that 
the first essential in popularizing the 
public documents is for us as librarians to 
know what they contain. 

When a document comes dealing with a 
subject in which we know someone is par- 
ticularly interested, we notify him by tele- 
phone or letter. Then they know where 
to go for information of that sort again, 
and that of course can be extended in- 
definitely. It takes time but is one of the 
little ways. 

Mr GODARD: In our treatment of the 
unbound pamphlets and reports, which we 
receive from the Superintendent of docu- 
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ments every two or three days, we have 
endeavored to make a sort of a classifica- 
tion in which these reports as they come 
In are brought together and then we have 
improvised some temporary binders, have 
secured a foot punch by which we put 
two beautiful holes through the side of 
each Document and then with law tape 
make these reports or publications into a 
volume, and a person coming and asking 
for material on any special subject we hand 
over the improvised volume and there he 
sees not only the material that he wants 
but the things he did not expect and he 
is surprised. "Now," we say "what you 
find in reference to this session is true 
of every session, so far as I have learned, 
that is held at Washington in the past," 
so we begin and turn over session after 
session along those lines. He is surprised 
and wo are pleased. 

The CHAIRMAN: What Mr Godard has 
said refers to the temporary issue of the 
current reports and documents of the two 
houses. They are received without the 
customary stamp "Property of the U. S. 
government" or I am certain that the 
Connecticut state library would never dare 
to mutilate them with a foot punch. In 
the Providence public library the same 
general method of treatment had proved 
exceedingly efficient. They had taken 
these temporary documents — which of 
course will be later replaced with bound 
volumes and which the Superintendent of 
documents, I believe, specifically states 
may not be returned, doesn't want them 
back again, so that the libraries are free 
to treat them as they please — the Provi- 
dence library has grouped them together 
by subjects and without going to the ex- 
tent of binding them in volumes, has 
shelved them in volumes in pamphlet 
boxes, properly labeled, and they say that 
never before have documents been so 
promptly received, and, therefore, so 
promptly available through the subject 
side, as they have in that way. They ad- 
mit that the classification is sometimes a 
little difficult and a little general and 
vague, but the reference librarian there 



uses this argument: that it is good in- 
deed for the reference assistants to have 
to go through perhaps three or four or five 
boxes when they have not been able to 
find the document on the subject at once 
because they become thereby all the more 
familiar with the character of the docu- 
ments that are sent, and even with those 
on more important topics. 

Mr GODARD: In regard to those bind- 
ings, they are quite elaborate; we pay a 
cent and a half for the two boards, they 
are just pressed boards with a couple of 
holes through, in a convenient place; and 
we enjoy punching them. 

The CHAIRMAN: You bind not only 
each document but each volume on a cer- 
tain general subject? 

Mr GODARD: Yes. For instance, the 
documents that come in on claims, they 
are brought together and arranged alpha- 
betically. 

Miss MARPLE: We use that same 
pamphlet material in the Des Moines pub- 
lic librarj . I am not advertising the Wal- 
dorf binder in St. Paul but they have an 
excellent binder and it is all ready to put 
your material in and we use them and ar- 
range the subjects alphabetically instead of 
classified. 

Mr BRIGHAM (Iowa): I was about to 
ask a question that might embarrass you 
in the presence of Mr Post, but how seri- 
ously do you take the Government in- 
junction as to the proprietorship and use 
outside of Ihe library? 

The CHAIRMAN: That will come up 
later in the catechism we expect to pro- 
pound to Mr Post before we are through 
with him this morning and we will defer 
consideration of it for a few minutes. We 
will now be glad for something more on the 
specific topic of either instruction in public 
documents or the popularizing of their 
use. 

Mr G. W. LEE: I notice that some pub- 
lic documents and perhaps most of them 
have the filing method printed into them, 
but suppose farmer's bulletins and every- 
thing else had slipped into them a galley 
proof showing catalog entries and it came 
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to the casual library just slipped in there 
gratis, wouldn't it be helpful to have that, 
a galley proof, just as if you had paid sepa- 
rately for the Library of Congress card? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will refer that to 
Mr Post and he will answer it later. We 
will now pass on to the next item in the 
program. It has been not more than two 
or three years since all libraries that had 
to do with public documents were made 
very much aware that things were doing 
in the Documents office at Washington 
and it has been a very hopeful indication 
indeed of the desire of the Documents 
office to actually make its work, its docu- 
ments and itself as useful as possible 
to every library in the country, and 
others besides, for libraries are not 
the sole constituency of the Documents 
office, that for the past two years we have 
found the Superintendent of documents not 
only willing but anxious to come and meet 
the representatives of this great constitu- 
ency of his, and, as he did at Asheville last 
year, frankly and courteously, pleasantly 
and being full of information, tell us the 
things that we would like to know face to 
face and tell us the things too that he 
would like to have us know. There are 
two great sides to this documents question. 
Mr Godard says he enjoyed punching the 
documents in Connecticut. Mr Post has 
indicated that apparently a great many of 
the librarians enjoy punching the Docu- 
ments office and he says that some of these 
punches are valid and proper and correct 
and others are ignorant and improper and 
upon matters that indicate neither the 
right information nor spirit from libra- 
rians. That is another reason why we are 
very glad that we can have what seems to 
be developing into an annual session, a 
heart-to-heart talk with the Documents 
office at Washington. At the time Mr Post 
took office and for some months or a year 
succeeding that, there were a good many 
librarians in the country that were a little 
skeptical as to just what was going to be 
done there, and viewed with some conster- 
nation and alarm a few that were done, 
such things as Mr Brigham has spoken of, 



stamping the documents as property of the 
Government and refusing to let them cir- 
culate. I think we all regretted the dis- 
continuance of the index to our monthly 
catalog and, as we went on, a number of 
matters came up that made us feel as 
though our documents were not going to 
be as useful; we had some promises that 
did not immediately become fulfilled, and 
we were beginning to be worked up a little 
bit as to what was going to happen. I 
hope that those of you who are here have 
all read the last annual report of the Super- 
intendent of documents. It well repays 
careful reading and it shows, if it shows 
nothing else, just this - that we have not 
had in the Documents office at Washington 
for the last two years any iconoclast, any- 
one who is doing things hastily — at least, 
he is doing things quicker than they have 
been done before, but he is not doing them 
in an ill-considered way: that he is making 
and has made, for that report shows it 
clearly, a thorough study of every minor 
matter relating to the administration of 
that office as it affects libraries in this 
country, and he has already fulfilled some 
of the promises made in an incredibly short 
space of time. He has already restored cer- 
tain features which, temporarily, he was 
obliged to suspend, and he has promised 
there not only everything that the li- 
braries have asked for and have wanted 
as a result of his study but has gone 
further than that and is laying plans, 
has them in print and only awaits 
the sanction of Congress to make the 
Documents office more useful than we 
had ever dreamed before; he is planning 
new devices and methods for popularizing 
them and bringing them out promptly. 
And while I am sure that to-day you have 
different questions, as to why we have 
not had the bound copies come out in final 
form and why the sheep set has been dis- 
continued or will be discontinued, and 
some other questions, still the thirteenth 
annual report, to me was as encouraging a 
document as ever issued from the office and 
makes me feel that we would better, while 
we may, get information here, and listen 
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to what the Superintendent has to say as 
to things we should not do, that we may 
be confident and patient, with the feeling 
that the Documents office is in sympathy 
with the needs of libraries and has more 
power to its elbow than it ever has had 
before. That in some way it is managing 
to get to the attention of Congress and 
getting real action and the authority for 
further action. It gives me an unusual 
pleasure to present to this meeting Mr Wil- 
liam L. Post, the Superintendent of docu- 
ments. 

Mr POST: Mr Chairman and fellow li- 
brarians — for I suppose I can class myself 
as a librarian — I am laboring under an em- 
barrassment at the present moment, hav- 
ing had such a delightful introduction and 
following, as I do, in the discussion of the 
subject of popularizing public documents, 
those practical workers from library 
schools, and those who are endeavoring in 
actual library service to make Government 
publications known. Before going any fur- 
ther I should like to emphasize what Mr 
Wyer has said regarding the work of Miss 
Hasse and its bearing upon the entire prob- 
lem of Government publications and their 
popularization. Miss Hasse has done more 
than any other person to present to the 
world the public documents in their proper 
light, and only Mr Wyer's modesty places 
the Superintendent of documents second. 
I am sure we can accord to Mr Wyer the 
second place in regard to the influence 
which has been brought to bear in the 
actual knowledge of public documents; as 
his work is familiar to you all, and his in- 
fluence is felt wherever public documents 
are seriously considered or studied. 

As the work of the office of the Super- 
intendent of documents progresses we find 
that we are actually bringing out in the 
consciousness of librarians the fact that 
public documents are not dry and stupid 
and stale, but that they contain vast quant- 
ities of information which if properly 
brought forward and presented to the pub- 
lic will prove a valuable asset to any li- 
brary. I am glad I don't have to take an 
examination such as Miss Plummer out- 



lined, but I wish that some of the gradu- 
ates of Pratt Institute and other library 
schools would specialize along public docu- 
ment lines, as we could give them lucra- 
tive positions in Washington. We held an 
examination in February, and 30 people in 
che United States responded to the call. 
Of the thirty only two passed, and they 
just passed. Of those two one declined — 
wouldn't take the position after it was of- 
fered; why, is a mystery to me. And if 
you realize how hopeless it is to try to 
make the Civil service commission do any- 
thing except in its red-tape methods, you 
would know that to have a fizzle of an ex- 
amination which takes weeks to prepare 
and days to correct is exasperating, to say 
the least. 

I hope that the library schools, in their 
effort to familiarise their students with 
Government publications, will take up one 
specific branch of the work, that of in- 
dexing. I believe, as I said in my last 
annual report, that indexers are born, not 
made. I do not believe a library school 
can educate a person to be an indexer, but 
I am sure that it would be profitable for 
them to direct the attention of their stu- 
dents along indexing lines. In recent ex- 
aminations nearly every one of the stu- 
dents failed on the indexing papers; they 
did not seem to grasp the idea of index- 
ing as differentiated from cataloging. I 
simply mention this for the benefit of those 
present who are in library school work. 
It would be beneficial for them to re- 
quire of their students some work along 
indexing lines. 

In our discussion this morning we will 
not consider State documents, but shall 
speak only of United States public docu- 
ments. State documents should be con- 
sidered in libraries as carefully as the Fed- 
eral publications, but I have been surprised, 
in my vi?its to libraries, to find that very 
often even the state librarians have not 
kept collections of their own State publi- 
cations; a fact which is, of course, deplor- 
able. To devote one's time to United States 
public documents and fail to grasp the 
situation in regard to one's own State 
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documents shows a lack of appreciation of 
values on the part of any librarian. 

I was interested in what Miss Imhoff 
said regarding obtaining publications of 
special classes rather than forming a com- 
plete collection. It is a question which is 
brought to the attention of the Documents 
office continually. Depository libraries, 
feeling the burden of unnecessary materi- 
al, are constantly writing to us to know if 
they can not select publications which 
they desire and not be further burdened 
with a lot of printed matter which is ab- 
solutely useless to them. 

It is not, however, the purpose or intent 
of the law to distribute Government publi- 
cations to libraries simply for their use. 
It is the evident intent, poor though it may 
be in its present general application, to 
place in certain libraries throughout the 
country as complete files as possible of 
United States government publications. 

May I ask right here, how many repre- 
sentatives of depository libraries there are 
in the room? (A show of hands indicated 
the presence of many such representa- 
tives.) It is a very encouraging showing, 
and I feel repaid for writing the urgent 
letter which all depository librarians re- 
ceived recently. The librarians of deposi- 
tories should understand that the Superin- 
tendent of documents is working under the 
provisions of law and that he does not have 
discriminating power. I have no legal right 
to accept your selection of certain docu- 
ments. You are designated "depositories" 
and under the law must receive and make 
available one copy of every Government 
publication "printed and made for distribu- 
tion." If you will take this matter up with 
your Congressmen perhaps something can 
be done in the near future to bring about a 
more sane distribution of Government pub- 
lications. I have visited libraries where 
the public documents were a burden and 
where shelves were filled with unnecessary 
accumulations of worthless material. But 
the library did not want to relinquish its 
document-depository privilege for fear of 
losing something, and so they continue to 
submit to the expensive and illogical meth- 



od of distribution now operative without a 
word of complaint to any one. 

In order to prevent depository libra- 
ries from sending back to the Documents 
office Government publications which they 
had received under the law, and which they 
accepted with the full knowledge that they 
must make them available, we adopted the 
method two years ago of stamping them 
"Property of the U. S. government" It 
was designed to make you keep the docu- 
ments that are sent, and stop this wasteful 
practice of selection after distribution, 
practiced for many years by the smaller 
libraries, and still indulged in to some ex- 
tent I fear. I didn't dare say this before, 
at other conferences, but I think we are 
well enough along in the development of 
the question of public documents in general 
and their popularizing in particular, to en- 
able you to understand why we should rig- 
orously enforce the law. If we do not, if 
we establish precedents for future genera- 
tions of librarians to disregard the laws, 
we will never have a sane distribution of 
Government publications. I wish there 
were more disagreeable laws that I could 
enforce on the depository libraries. Mr 
Wyer says I can't be embarrassed — I'm 
afraid I can't. My intercourse with the 
librarians has perhaps in a degree made me 
callous. If you were in my position, corre- 
sponding with librarians of large and small 
libraries all over the country, and were 
asked impossible questions and were vili- 
fied for every act by those who did not 
understand that you were but enforcing the 
law; and if you wrote to these librarians 
who complained as nicely as possible, call- 
ing their attention to the provisions of law 
which made necessary the acts and regu- 
lations which they disliked, and then they 
still wouldn't understand that the Superin- 
tendent of documents was not responsible, 
but went right on fussing, and perhaps 
breaking the law, I am sure you would 
come to a point, as I have, where all that 
can be done is to enforce rigidly the 
present laws, with the hope that some day 
the libraries of the country may awaken 
to the fact that they have a duty to per- 
form. 
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The Superintendent of documents is 
simply a tool in the hands of Congress and 
the Executive departments for the distribu- 
tion of publications, and it Is your duty, 
not mine, to see that sane and logical legis- 
lation is enacted for the distribution of 
public documents in depository libraries. I 
am sorry to shift the responsibility on to 
you, but I have troubles of my own. 

But, seriously, when you go back to your 
homes consider the necessary legislation, 
consider what you would like done, consid- 
er what you think would be a good method 
for doing this, and then I assure you that 
the Joint committee on printing, the Print- 
ing investigation commission, the Public 
printer, and myself, stand ready to do all 
in our power to obtain for you those things 
that you desire. I can not do it alone, nor 
will the other interested parties above me 
act in demanding legislation without the 
fact being made known that you want it. 

One very pointed instance of necessary, 
though long deferred reform, that has been 
recently Achieved, is in regard to the bind- 
ing of books to be sent out in place of the 
sheep bound set. You have not received 
the books promptly as promised for the 
reason that the Printing investigation com- 
mission, which is composed of the members 
of the two committees of Congress, the 
House and Senate committees on printing, 
has considered it a matter of enough im- 
portance to warrant a thorough investiga- 
tion of the class of binding which they 
should adopt in place of the sheepskin. In 
furthfrar.ee of this they requested the book 
cloth manufacturers of the country to sub- 
mit samples of the best qualities of buck- 
ram, that being the kind of cloth selected 
by the largest majority vote of all librar- 
ies who were canvassed in the matter. 
Twenty-two samples were sent to the Bu- 
reau of standards and submitted to care- 
ful tests, among which were the sunlight 
test, the bug test, and the friction test — all 
kinds of tests— to show the durability of 
the cloth in all respects. From these 
tests three samples were selected as 
superior to all others and those three 
aamples were submitted to a committee 



chosen by the Joint committee on print- 
ing, of which Mr Bailey, who is your 
chairman of the Committee on Book- 
binding, was a representative, and the Pub- 
lic printer, the Librarian of Congress, the 
Director of the Bureau of standards, and 
the Superintendent of documents were al- 
so on this committee to select from these 
three samples the most durable cloth. We 
selected unanimously a buckram which 
resembles very much the sheepskin in color, 
which is very durable, and which the tests 
showed was not harmed by light or bugs. 
Perhaps Mr Lailey will tell us something 
further about this matter later on. The 
cloth has to be manufactured. The meet- 
ing of the committee was only held a few 
weeks ago, so there will still be some de- 
lay before the reserve is bound and de- 
livered. The books that you receive in 
the future will be bound in this excellent 
cloth, and will be sent to you just as soon 
as it is possible for us to get the cloth 
for the Printing office to bind the books. 
We are just as anxious to get rid of them 
as you are to get them. If you know 
what 500 copies of every one of those 
books means, and that we have limited 
space for storage, you will see why we 
are anxious to get them out. 

The new method of arrangement of Con- 
gressional documents in binding this re- 
serve will interest you; I am sure Mr 
Wyer will be specially interested because 
he has given me help along this line, in 
drawing up our plans. It has been de- 
cided, after careful consideration, and con- 
siderable correspondence with those compe- 
tent to pass judgment, such as Mr Wyer, 
Mr Lane of Harvard, Dr Steiner, and 
others, not to arrange the publications by 
subject classes or by department classes, 
as was first suggested, but that the publi- 
cations of the Sixtieth Congress, first ses- 
sion, when bound, shall be arranged as 
heretofore, as nearly as possible, consider- 
ing the omissions* You recollect that all 
annual and serial publications have been 
removed from the numbering and that 
therefore there will be breaks in your sets 
as you receive them, these gaps caused by 
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dropping out the annuals and serials, 
which bear numbers in the Congressional 
sets. But beyond these gaps that will ap- 
pear, your books will be arranged as near- 
ly as possible in the same manner that 
they were arranged when bound in sheep. 
Is there any question about that? I would 
like to make that clear. 

The CHAIRMAN: If a library wishes 
then to preserve the old serial arrange- 
ment the annual reports can later be in- 
serted in those gaps and still keep the old 
form? 

Mr POST? Yes, or they can put dum- 
mies into the gaps referring to the publi- 
cations as classified elsewhere. The docu- 
ment indexes will cover the same ground 
they have always covered but will differ- 
entiate, stating by some symbol the docu- 
ment which you have without the number, 
to aid you in identifying it. You under- 
stand you are not deprived of any publi- 
cations; they simply come to you in their 
Department editions rather than in their 
Congressional editions as formerly. 

A MEMBER: Are we going to use the 
serial number still? 

Mr POST: Yes. The serial numbers 
wil'. be applied to those publications which 
still remain in the Congressional set. I 
don't know whether that meets with ap- 
proval or not, but we are doing the best 
we can to serve you from the expressions 
that we have received, and Mr Wyer, Mr 
Lane, Dr Steiner. and others who are al- 
ways ready to advise and whose advice 
we appreciate, have expressed approval of 
continuing as nearly as possible the old 
methods. 

Now when you get these books, if they 
don't satisfy you, if you think a subject 
or any other kind of arrangement would 
be belter, please let us know. We are open 
to conviction, and would be glad to make 
a change to suit the librarians. The main 
purpose in the life of the Superintendent 
of documents and his entire office force is 
to serve Congress and the libraries of the 
country and give them public documents 
just as they want them for their use. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will there be gaps 



left in the serial numbers so that you can 
give numbers to those annual reports that 
you are not numbering yourselves? 

Mr POST: Yes. That is a good point 
that should be made. Those that are left 
out will be volumed just exactly the same, 
so that there will be no skip or confusion. 
We havo to compile six sets that are com- 
plete with numbers. Unfortunately when 
this proposition to remove the annual and 
serial documents from the numbered series 
was taken up, we supposed we were going 
to be permitted to take them out of all 
sets, and that they would never bear any 
Congressional document notation; but the 
members and the distributing officers of 
Congress made such a protest, and made 
it so plain that it was for their convenience 
primarily that these things were published, 
that we had to submit to supplemental 
legislation placing the numbers on their 
copies only. And while we talked, and 
talked pointedly, about what the libra- 
rians wanted, they insisted they had never 
heard any complaint about these things; 
that libraries had been receiving Govern- 
ment publications in that form for over 
50 years, and nobody had ever complained 
to them, so as they were satisfied, they 
didn't see why I should come along and 
stir up anything. Now I am not stirring it 
up, but I think there is a lesson here to 
express your grievances and not nurse 
them any longer. 

A MEMBER: Are these annual reports 
published later because it takes longer to 
compile them? Is that the reason of that? 

Mr POST: No. The reason that the 
reports are delayed is this: they are sup- 
posed to be sent in to Congress at the 
beginning of the session, but they are 
often delayed in revision after being trans- 
mitted. It is a bad practice. The annual 
reports should be ready and be issued 
promptly; but the fact of the matter re- 
mains that sometimes it is two years be- 
fore a report which is scheduled to appear 
in a certain Congress Is really ready for 
the printer. 

An interesting feature in relation to this 
binding is this, that you will receive in 
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this cloth a bound edition of everything 
that you get. You will no longer receive a 
mottled lot of books. Everything bound 
that you receive stamped "Property of the 
U. S. government," will be bound in this 
distinctive cloth. Your departmental edi- 
tions, no matter what their binding in the 
departmental set may be, will be bound in 
this eloth. I have nothing whatever to say 
regarding the advisability of this pro- 
cedure. I can only say that it was the de- 
cision of the Joint committee on printing 
to so distribute the books all bound alike. 
It lies with you either to approve or dis- 
approve, and your approval or disapproval 
should be voiced to the Printing investiga- 
tion commission in Washington. This 
commission, I am sure, is doing a great 
work for th« benefit of librarians, and is 
aiding us particularly in what we are try- 
ing to do for you, and your expressions of 
appreciation should be spontaneous. 

Mr ANDREWS: Would it be within their 
function to take up your suggestion of a 
division of the depositories in the United 
States? 

Mr POST. It would. They would con- 
sider any suggestion which you have to 
make regarding the discrimination in the 
receipts of books by depositories and you 
should direct your letters to them and 
also be kind enough to notify me, so I 
shall know what is going on. It is rather 
embarrassing to have any member of this 
Association, or any committee of the Asso- 
ciation, deal directly with the authorities 
or with Congress, without notifying me of 
what they are doing. 

The methods of our office are, as I say, 
under the direction of the law, and we 
have no way of going beyond certain func- 
tions that aro prescribed by law, although 
we do elaborate our functions, and one of 
these elaborations is the issue of Advance 
sheets of a new check list of Government 
publications. These advance sheets are 
being distributed to all the libraries of the 
country that have indicated their interest 
in Government publications. We sent out 
some 8,500 circulars to public, school, and 
college libraries in the United States and 



in response to the first circular we received 
800 replies. Of the 800 replies received, not 
more than 220 were from designated de- 
pository libraries, although there are 487 
such libraries on the list. We do not like 
to drop depository libraries off the list so 
long as they are doing as the law demands, 
but I have taken the stand that if a 
library does not answer circulars, and does 
not take enough interest to give us in- 
formation, that it should not be deposi- 
tory. In one flagrant instance where the li- 
brarian absolutely refused to fill out any 
more circulars, I dropped the library from 
the list, according as the law gives me the 
privilege. It is our endeavor to keep depos- 
itory libraries on the list as long as we can 
and we discourage members of Congress 
from making any change in these libraries. 

A second appeal was made for statistics 
to the depository libraries, but it devel- 
oped that the circulars were sent out at a 
bad time of the year. I mention this so 
that none of you wil be caught in the 
same trap. Never send circulars to li- 
brarians during the summer season. They 
all either go abroad or they take extended 
vacations, and when they come back their 
assistants have mislaid any matter that 
may come for them during their absence. 
So never circularize librarians in the sum- 
mer season. That will be interesting to 
remember. A circular sent out in Novem- 
ber brought back splendid returns. We 
now have returns from over 4000 libraries 
in the United States who have stated that 
they are interested in the United States 
publications more or less. That is a very 
creditable showing. We may be rather re- 
peating ourselves in certain circulars we 
send out, but there is a purpose in it. I 
would sirggost that the librarians keep 
copies of their answers and if we ask the 
same question again there will be no diffi- 
culty in giving us the information, and I 
assure you we will not ask unless there is 
some excellent reason. 

A MEMBER: Send us two copies of cir- 
culars. 

Mr POST: We would be glad to send 
out two copies, as we have done on sev- 
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eral previous occasioDS, but when we sent 
two copies of this recent question circular, 
we stated at the top of it "Return but one 
copy of this circular" and the librarians 
immediately sent back both of them. 

A MEMBER: Not all. 

Mr POST: No, not all; I will admit 
that. 

A MEMBER: I replied in full. I re- 
plied very carefully in full and had an- 
other letter asking me to reply. 

Mr POST: Your reply may have been 
lost in the mails or it may have been mis- 
laid. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: It may have been 
received in his vacation. 

Mr POST: I must not allow Mr Mont- 
gomery to interject a remark like that. 
My assistants are not so over-worked that 
they would lay things aside. 

Mr BRTGHAM: Wouldn't it be easier 
for your assistants to fill out these "want 
slips" than to engage in so much corres- 
pondence' 

Mr POST: No, we havn't the people 
there to warrant us in doing that work. 
We have stacks of library wants waiting 
to be filled now and the filling out of those 
thousands of blanks would be more than 
we would ever have undertaken. I admit 
we are making you do all our work for us 
but that is in return for the publications 
we are sanding you. 

But there are other problems, such for 
instance as that of a library that has a 
few books, perhaps has a set of the Rebel- 
lion records. We would be delighted to 
take those books off the hands of any li- 
brarian and try to place them in some li- 
brary where they may be of some service. 
Don't hold Government publications that 
are of no use simply because they are 
Government publications. I am speaking 
to librarians of small libraries now. Re- 
member that depositories have no right to 
return anything. We had a sack of books 
come in the other day and it was filled 
with publications stamped "Property of the 
XJ. S. Government." I immediately rose 
in wrath and said to send it back to the 
library post haste — that wasn't intended 



for a pun— and I discovered that the la- 
bel had been lost. If anybody remembers 
returning such a sack will they kindly 
stand up or raise their hand, that I may 
take their address and return these books, 
which really belong on your shelves. I 
hope we are very serious about this mat- 
ter. 

Perhaps you have all noticed in the 
newspapers and periodicals that the Super- 
intendent of documents advertises to fur- 
nish information to the general public on 
any subject under the sun which might be 
dealt with in public documents. This ad- 
vertising was not entered into with a pur- 
pose of increasing our sales primarily. It 
was entered into from a desire to encour- 
age people to ask about Government pub- 
lications at headquarters. Not only that, 
but it enables us to direct them to the 
nearest public library, and we tell them 
that they will find someone in attendance 
who will be delighted to give them the in- 
formation, as all library assistants are fam- 
iliar with public documents — with the 
term at least. Now I trust that if you 
have noticed an increase in applications 
for Government publications you will in- 
form us, as it would be interesting to 
know, when we are spending a thousand 
dollars a month, just how much returns we 
are getting from our general publicity ad- 
vertising. If you are not having any more 
calls for the documents, some other meth- 
od will have to devised for getting this 
matter before the public. We are trying 
to let the people know that there are such 
things as public documents, that they cover 
broad fields of learning and in a most 
trustworthy manner, and that the librari- 
ans of the public libraries are only waiting 
the opportunity to give out the information 
which they contain. We sent you some 
time ago a little poster which we asked 
you to put upon your bulletin boards, and 
I have no doubt that you all complied. We 
have numbers of letters from people stat- 
ing "I saw upon the bulletin board of our 
public library a notice that public docu- 
ments and information could be obtained 
from you." That is very helpful. I hope 
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if any of you have mislaid the little card, 
that you will kindly let us know and we 
will send another, we have plenty of them. 
We are going to post these little bulletins 
in all the post offices and higher educa- 
tional institutions of the country so soon 
as we obtain the proper authority to do so, 
to aid in popularizing Government publica- 
iion*>. 

The use of our price list and leaflets is 
another thing I would like to speak of. 
We will give you all that you want of them 
for general distribution. We have plenty 
of them and they form a very inexpensive 
mode of advertising. These lists are care- 
fully compiled, and cite only those publi- 
cations which we have for sale. We are 
now endeavoring to devise a scheme by 
which we will be able to elaborate these 
lists on specific subjects, to make them ref- 
erence lists or reading lists for use in li- 
braries. We have issued 15 leaflets and 14 
price lists on various subjects. You will 
find these price lists useful because they 
are selected material on these subjects — 
agriculture, geology, forestry, fishes, and 
various other live topics. Then too the 
little leaflets, listing the publications of 
certain offices, or giving information in re- 
gard to new books that are just out, we 
use as dodgers to put in an envelope and 
send to all those on our mailing lists who 
would be interested in the subject. This 
carries out the idea of notifying people, 
which is a splendid one. If every librarian 
in the country would follow Mr Ranck's 
example of notifying people, they could 
soon popularize Government publications, 
for every shipment brings them one or 
two of particular interest. Try the scheme 
and you will have more calls for your pub- 
lic documents than you can take care of, 
and we will have more inquiries of the 
right sort. These price lists and leaflets 
may be obtained upon application; get all 
you want of them and have them on your 
tables and let people use them. 

As regards the use of public documents 
specifically, you will always find that we 
will be ready to give you information 
about any particular subject contained in 



Government publications. Don't be afraid 
to write to us and ask any questions you 
wish. We are so used to answering al- 
most impossible questions, that I am sure 
you can not propound any that would be 
foreign to our — ability, I was going to say; 
I don't know whether that will cover it 
or not. In reply to our advertisments we 
have received letters asking us the most 
impossible things, and we always try to 
answer courteously. Our advertising has 
created a great sensation in the world at 
large because of its peculiar form, and we 
have been visited by post office inspectors 
and private detectives, and the President 
has been besieged with letters asking what 
kind of new graft this was that was be- 
ing perpetrated upon the public; since pub- 
lic documents could be obtained for noth- 
ing, and here was somebody selling them. 
Your local needs can be met, for if you have 
a subject that is up in your library, and 
you do not know of any Government publi- 
cation bearing upon it, write to us and our 
reference section will send to you infor- 
mation regarding publications that you 
Should have in your library. I wish you 
would all make a note of that and let us 
hear from you. 

Just here I would like to state in speak- 
ing of writing letters to the Superintendent 
of documents — and this is not meant in 
any way to disparage the Librarian of Con- 
gress—that the Superintendent of docu- 
ments is not an officer of the Library of 
Congress, has no connection with it at all 
except in the cooperation of the work. 
Please do not write to me and address 
"Superintendent of documents, Library of 
Congress." 

As to the distribution of unbound Con- 
gressional documents and the results ob- 
tained, for my own information I should 
like to hear, if we have time a little later, 
what the results have been from that dis- 
tribution. It causes the Documents office 
to handle each session over a milion and 
a half little publications that have to be 
gathered up by women and put into envel- 
opes and sent to you. It is no small task, 
and we do not want to do it if it is not 
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of value. I believe, from the returns that 
we have had already, that It Is valuable, 
and. that the expense is warranted, but 
we would like to know. 

The exchange of public documents be- 
tween libraries brings out a constant 
stream of questions, and I wish I had put 
down some that have been asked, so that 
I could answer them here, but I did not. 
But I recall one that is constantly asked. 
A certain library in a town has some pub- 
lications that it does not want. An- 
other library in some nearby town has 
uso for them. Franks are requested for 
free transmission of these books. It is 
not possible under the law for us to fur- 
nish franks for that purpose. It is a vio- 
lation of the franking privilege, and while 
it seems absurd to make you return the 
books to Washington and then for us to 
send them to the other library, it is the 
only way we can get around it under the 
law. And even were there no law to pre- 
vent, on account of the quantities of non- 
governmental material that come to us in 
library returns, I would not venture to 
send franks to any librarian for shipment 
of Government publications, unless I knew 
them very well, because it is evident that 
librarians do not understand that franks 
are for the shipment of public documents 
only and they send in the most heterogene- 
ous mass of awful looking stuff that you 
ever saw. 1 think librarians use the sacks 
and labels as a means of discarding all 
their worn out and valueless publications; 
and it is only an indication that librarians 
ihink that that is the class of publications 
which really should be called Government 
documenls. 

There are only one or two more points. 
Let me call your attention to the "want 
slips" which we send out to libraries. It 
is very important that you should under- 
stand this method of requesting publica- 
tions and adhere to it We do not like 
to send back a letter to a library and say 
"Please follow instructions when you write 
for a book," but as we receive hundreds 
a day there is a necessity for it It seems 
no doubt to you, before considering the 



matter, as though we were straining at 
gnats, but a thorough understanding would 
convince you that the use of "want slips" 
is as much to your interest as to ours. 
Your "want slips" come to us and if they 
can be filled, they are filled and filed as 
correspondence. If they can not all be 
filled, we fill as many of your wants as 
we can, and the slips for the others are 
filed in their proper places, behind guide 
cards in our stock inventory file to await 
the coming in of the book. When a book 
is received it is listed on a card and the 
card is, dropped in its placa The moment 
the card drops we see that there is a "want 
slip" from some library for the book, and 
instead of putting that book away in 
dusty stock we send it to you at once. If 
any one does not understand these "want 
slips," please speak to me, while I am here, 
about it; I shall be glad to talk with you 
on the subject. 

And right here I will say that the only 
reason I am here is to talk to you and 
gain your cooperation. Please let nobody 
hesitate to come up to me and ask me 
questions and I will try to answer them. 

Now in closing I just want to say one 
word in regard to cooperation and its re- 
sults in popularizing public documents. I 
touched upon it in the beginning, and I 
want to emphasize it right here. That the 
Government prints much material that is 
of absolutely no consequence is true, but 
that it also issues much valuable informa- 
tion from reliable sources is beyond doubt. 
In our endeavors to give you the books as 
you want them and when you want them, 
we are also endeavoring to stimulate the 
public to demand these books of you at 
your libraries. Now we ask of you as li- 
brarians in general to correspond with us, 
keep in touch with ue, and let us know 
your ideas and your methods. If we do 
not answer your questions, ask them 
again; insist upon getting an answer, and 
we will not feel hurt in the least. Let us 
always maintain a smile and endeavor to 
overlook each other's faults in these mat- 
ters. I know that you are busy and over- 
worked, and we are too; but cooperation 
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means the endeavor to work together har- 
moniously. That is the only kind of co- 
operation there can be. The subject of 
public documents is a vast one. The neces- 
sity for remedial legislation as affecting 
the subject is apparent, and the library 
aids that should be gotten out are beyond 
dispute numerous; but the Document office 
can do none of these things unless it has 
the cooperation of the libraries of the 
country, and I therefore ask of you, as fel- 
low members of this Association, that you 
endeavor to work with us, overlooking 
our peculiarities and our discrepancies, 
and accepting the will if not approving the 
deed, and some day we shall all learn 
enough about the subject so that we may 
make public documents of use to the gen- 
eral public and the subject of popularizing 
\hem will be a thing of history, rather 
than the Tital theme that it is to-day. 

Mr IlITT: I would like to ask Mr Post 
a question. He appeared to say that the 
objection to one library sending books to 
another adjacent library that wanted to 
exchange, was the matter of franking. 
Now can wo do it if we pay the express 
and postage? 

Mr POST: Certainly, we have no ob- 
jection to that at all. I would be glad to 
have you do it, unless, Mr Hitt, you repre- 
sent a depository library? 

Mr HITT: I represent a depository li- 
brary. 

Mr POST: Well, you musn't give away 
anything that is stamped '"Property of the 
IT. S. Government." 

Mr HITT: No. this property isn't 
stamped at all. 

Mr POST: Then that is all right. 

Mr HITT: Now Mr Brigham's ques- 
tion a moment ago, about sending books 
that are stamped "Property of the U. S." 
has not been answered yet and I would 
like to know if it is possible for us to 
loan outside of the state, for instance, 
material that is so marked, if we are 
sure it comes back? 

Mr MONTGOMERY: Put it in another 
way, — what is the penalty if you do do 
itT 



Mr HITT: I would like to send out 
such material in the way of reference 
work. We have a great deal of reference 
work over the state, from our state li- 
brary, and everything that I have can go. 
I remember Mr Lichtenstein's remarks at 
the Portland meeting that the function of 
a library was to keep books oft the 
shelves. I believe there is a great deal 
of wisdom in that. The books ought to 
be off the shelves and in use, but I feel 
that I cannot send a thing out of my li- 
brary that is marked "Property of the 
U. S. government." 

Mr POST: I think I can answer the 
question although Mr Montgomery's re- 
mark makes it rather embarrassing. 
There is no penalty attached. The only 
guarantee we have that the law will be 
obeyed is the assurance that no member 
of this Association would violate a law of 
the land, and this is a law of the land. I 
said at the Asheville conference "Treat 
your public documents as you treat ref- 
erence books." I cannot go any further 
than that. I can give you that leeway 
and if you loan your reference books loan 
your public documents. But the point is 
this: we want to get those publications 
into the library as reference works. Now 
treat them as you treat your reference 
works. The question was asked a little 
while ago, you know, bearing on this 
subject, as to just what all that meant 
saying that you couldn't loan a book 
stamped "Property of the U. S. govern- 
ment." It means a great deal. If we 
should find in Washington that a librarian 
was giving away the books or in any way 
violating the contract, we should imme- 
diately take the library from the list and 
that wouldn't be pleasant to either the li- 
brary or the office of Superintendent of 
documents. But we have got to enforce 
these laws so long as they are on the 
statute books, and if you don't like them 
get them repealed. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: What is that part 
of the law which enables you to say that 
you can send them out If you send out 
reference books but you can't otherwise? 
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Mr POST: It isn't any law; it is just 
common sense. The books are deposited 
in the libraries for use, and if they can- 
not be circulated they must be treated as 
reference works. Now I say treat them as 
you treat your reference works. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: Now we do circu- 
late reference books and we circulate pub- 
lic documents, and that was under the 
conversation that I had with you some 
time before. How does the law look at 
that? 

Mr POST: I think the strict interpre- 
tation of the law would even prohibit that, 
but I feel it is sensible to permit that, 
especially as there is no law to directly 
prohibit. 

A MEMBER: Would it not be practical 
to give us an analytical index that compre- 
hends everything the Government has pub- 
lished and let it come to us, as does the 
telephone directory, with directions to 
burn all previous issues? 

Mr POST: Do you mean to cumulate 
from year to year? 

A MEMBER: To cumulate from year to 
year and at the end of the year give us 
that index. I think that would do more to 
popularize Government documents than 
anything else because it would make them 
accessible and accessibility is the impor- 
tant feature of the whole subject. 

Mr POST: In outlining the plan, as I 
saw it, for cataloging, I concluded that 
monthly catalogs with cumulative indexes 
for the year, and at the end of two years, 
the issue of the Document catalog, which 
comprehends everything issued for those 
two years, would cover the ground. It 
would be a very vast thing to begin to 
cumulate the Document catalogs year 
after year, if that is what is suggested. 

A MEMBER: I understand that, and 
still if you had everything in one place, 
and the public had access to it; if it told 
us everything the government issued? 

Mr POST: If that is necessary, ir you 
can get legislation for it we will make it 
for you; but I do not think it would be 
advisable or usable. Let me tell you 
something which I am sure will be re- 



ceived with great pleasure. Before leav- 
ing for this conference I gave instructions 
to the caialog force, that beginning with 
the July issue, which is the beginning of 
our- year for the Monthly catalog, the old 
form with cumulative index should be re- 
stored. This was done of necessity 
brought about by recent legislation, of 
which the destruction of the unbound 
Congressional material is the most impor- 
tant. So you will receive your "Monthly 
catalog" in the future arranged as form- 
erly, with a cumulative index for the an- 
nual issues. 

Mr RANCK: I would like to raise a 
question that has come up in Michigan 
with reference to legislation affecting de- 
pository libraries. A district in a large 
city near Grand Rapids elected a Congress- 
man from the rival city in that district. 
One of the first things said Congressman 
did was to take away the depository rights 
of the library in the town where it had 
been for perhaps a generation or more and 
put it in the library in his home town. 
This question affects our district. At the 
present time the Congressman from the 
fifth district of Michigan does not reside 
in the city of Grand Rapids, and we do 
not know how soon his home town of 
twelve or fifteen thousand people, which 
has both a public and a college library, 
n?ay want that. And our library board 
feels that an institution that has 100,000 
volumes, in a city of 100,000 people, that 
no Member of Congress should be allowed 
or should have the right to take away the 
depository rights of that institution with- 
out any redress on the part of the library 
or without its consent. And if this is the 
proper place I should like to see the 
American Library Association go on rec- 
ord in requesting Congress for legislation 
on that point. 

Mr ANDREWS: May I make a state- 
ment in behalf of the American Library 
Institute — the question came up at their 
meeting at Atlantic City, as the chairman 
knows, and that exactly such action as 
Mr Ranck suggests was taken there. The 
case was even more flagrant, where Co- 
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lumbia university, because of certain pique 
of the Congressman in its district against 
the president, was dropped from the list of 
designated depositories. It is evident that 
a serious danger confronts the depositories 
in this power of the Congressman. We 
have, in our draft at the Institute, care- 
fully avoided taking away any privilege of 
the Congressman, but we have asked Con- 
gress to appoint permanent depositories 
which they cannot change. 

Mr WRIGHT: It is a matter of regret 
that the chairman of Committee on Fed- 
eral relations, Dr Steiner, is unable to be 
here. He, as Mr Post will bear me out, 
has done a great deal of conscientious 
work, and has asked me to make a state- 
ment. This question Mr Ranck has raised 
has been under consideration by the com- 
mittee. As the newest member I know 
practically little of what has been done, 
but I understand Mr Andrews has a mo- 
tion to make on the question and it of 
course would come up later through the 
committee. 

Mr ANDREWS: It has been referred to 
that committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us hear from the 
Superintendent of documents a moment on 
that particular topic. 

Mr POST: It is pitiful, to say the least, 
that the law is in such condition that li- 
braries that have been on the list for 
years and years; that take good care of 
their documents and make use of them, 
can at the whim of a member of Congress 
be changed and some smaller library sub- 
stituted. We discourage this as much as 
possible, and a great deal of our time, my 
time especially, is spent in arguing with 
Members of Congress for the retention of 
libraries on the list. I found a law which 
permitted me to say that they should not 
change except at the beginning of a Con- 
gress, and 1 immediately put it into opera- 
tion. The result was that I was besieged 
with complaints from Senators and Con- 
gressmen who didn't understand it, as 
they had been changing their depositories 
whenever they got ready, for years. 1 
showed them the law, and that was 



enough; they make the law and are very 
subservient to its operations. If the Amer- 
ican Library Association, through the 
proper channels, would take action in re- 
gard to this matter and state their de- 
sires, it would be the greatest help that 
could come to the problem of distribution 
to depositories. But it is a matter that 
should not be hastily pushed to the front; 
it should be carefully considered, and this 
consideration should involve those who 
are most expert in the subject of public 
documents. For any board or commis- 
sion of any institution or any convention to 
offhand draft a motion or send to Congress 
a petition relating to this subject is, in my 
opinion, not the proper procedure. I 
would think that the proper thing to do 
would be to appoint a committee who 
should make it its specific duty to in- 
vestigate this matter carefully and give 
a report to the American Library Associa- 
tion as to what could and should be done, 
in this matter. I feel very strongly on 
this point, and I think that the best ac- 
tion that this Association could take would 
be the appointment of such a committee 
to make such an investigation. 

Mr ANDREWS: Make that motion 
then. 

Mr POST: I would rather not make 
the motion. 

Mr ANDREWS: Mr Chairman, I have a 
motion here which I was going to propose 
at the end of the session, but as this mat- 
ter has now come up in this form per- 
haps it may come in here and we could 
speak to it. It is one of those broad 
motions that would allow anybody to say 
anything en any subject while it was under 
discussion, and is as follows: That the 
Chairman of the Section be requested to 
bring to the attention of the Committees 
of the Association on Documents and Fed- 
eral relations (we have two committees 
covering this point, and I think those are 
the ones to consider these matters) the 
points brought out in this discussion and 
ask their cooperation in securing the de- 
sired improvements in the distribution of 
public documents. 
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Mr MONTGOMERY: Wouldn't you put 
in the preparation of a law? 

Mr ANDREWS: "Securing the desired 
improvements thereon." 

Mr MONTGOMERY: Yes,— except they 
wouldn't do it. 

Mr ANDREWS: No, I think you do an 
injustice to Dr Steiner and the members 
of this committee. They are very earnest 
in regard to this thing. We all feel the 
danger of the point brought out. We all 
feel the desirability of certain other things 
which have been mentioned already, and 
some of us feel the desirability of a point 
or. which I wish to speak, that is, from 
the point of view of a large library which 
does not have to popularize the public 
documents, which finds that the people 
know the information is there and want 
the documents just as soon as they can 
get them, want more than under the pres- 
ent system they get; they want adminis- 
tration handbooks and guides and publi- 
cations of the executive departments, such 
as, for instance, the General land office, 
the Naval academy, the other separate 
publishing boards of the Government 
which we do not get. It is my complaint, 
not that we get too many, but that we get 
too few documents. We want more of 
them and more promptly. Therefore I 
put this in the form that I have, as I read 
it, — "the desired improvements in the dis- 
tribution of public documents," — asking 
the chairman to bring out all these points 
and emphasize them in accordance with 
his best judgment, and I think in the chair- 
man we have got a man who can do that 
effectively and avoid any of the danger 
which I had in mind and which Mr Post 
has pointed out, of ill-considered and prac- 
tically neutralizing actions of independent 
parties. You run a great risk of the small 
library presenting its list for selection in- 
dependently of the large library, whereas 
they ought to be presented together and 
the proper treatment indicated and really 
worked out by our committees in consulta- 
tion with the Superintendent of documents 
and this printing commission. 
The CHAIRMAN: A motion has been 



made that the Chairman of this Section 
be requested to bring to the attention of 
the committees of the Association on Doc- 
uments and Federal relations the points 
brought out in this discussioM and to ask 
their cooperation in securing the desired 
improvements in the distribution of public 
documents. Does that motiom receive a 
second? 

Mr MONTGOMERY: I second the mo- 
tion. 

Mr RANCK: I think the intention of 
the motion is all right, only I want it 
thoroughly understood, at least I would 
like to feel clear on it, that this committee, 
when it goes before the Committee on 
printing, that they have the sanction or 
the backing of the whole American Li- 
brary Association in the request for these 
forms. In other words, that the American 
Library Association knows something 
about this matter and that they can speak 
and act for the Association rather than 
for a committee that is just considering it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the chair 
can assure Mr Ranck that extracts from 
the minutes of this meeting, that commu- 
nications from the American Library Insti- 
tute, indicating the very careful discussion 
that was had there upon it, will accom- 
pany the report of these committees, and 
that those specific exhibits can be brought 
before the commission on printing at 
Washington, which will make quite clear 
that it is not the action of the committee 
alone but that they are sponsors for these 
larger meetings that have given it a ma- 
ture and thorough threshing out. 

Is there any further discussion upon 
this motion? 

Mr BRIGHAM: I would like to ask if 
the report of the Committee on Documents 
has been acted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN: The report is in the 
hands of the Chair and as this is merely 
a round table it should properly be pre- 
sented to the Association at large. It is 
available for reading here if it is desired. 

Mr BRIGHAM: My reason for asking 
is this, that as a member of that commit- 
tee my recollection is that it asks to be 
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discharged, and, if so, this reference to 
that committee might be out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would still leave 
us the Committee on Federal relations, 
with an active chairman, which might be 
utilized in this connection. If there is no 
further discussion on the motion, will 
those that are in favor of it manifest it by 
saying aye ; contrary no. (The motion was 
unanimously carried) 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a point ot 
two which Mr Post mentioned. He ex- 
pressed a desire to get an opinion on the 
value of temporary distribution, of the un- 
bound dicuments that are not stamped 
"Property of the U. S. government." We 
have a large number of depository libra- 
ries here which I believe are the only re- 
cipients of those documents, and I would 
like on his behalf to have a show of hands 
of those who have found them valuable 
and worth while and would hate to see 
them discontinued. (Many hands were 
raised) Are there any of the contrary 
mind, who have been embarrassed by 
their receipt, who have hated to have to 
classify and arrange them? If so, we 
would like to hear from tbem. (No hands 
were raised) It seems a unanimous ex- 
pression that they are of value. 

Speaking to the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman in the rear of the hall, as to the 
desirability of an index cumulating each 
year and forever, it would seem that the 
present bulk of the Comprehensive index 
which already extends to six or seven vol- 
umes, would preclude any such enterprise 
because of the very magnitude of it. If we 
were to be able to-day, over night, to cre- 
ate a cumulative index embracing this 
six or seven different volumes, it would be 
a small library in itself and, further, if 
that is constantly increasing, it would 
mean that each year they would require 
five or six or seven, an edition of eight 01 
ten or twenty soon, great volumes of cum- 
ulative index every year. We have had a 
suggestion from the Documents office that 
the Document catalog might appear an- 
nually instead of biennially covering every 
session of Congress, and I think that the 



libraries would prefer not to have even an 
annual index, but prefer to wait and get it 
covering both years of the sessions of Con- 
gress rather than have so many additional 
places to look. I wonder if the Superin- 
tendent of documents wishes any light on 
that subject of expression of opinion as to 
that? 

Mr POST: I am glad to hear Mr Wyer's 
expression. I should like to have the ex- 
pression of the librarians, if we may. It 
is a vital point, as to wether you want the 
Document catalog annually or biennially. 

The CHAIRMAN: How many would 
prefer the change to the annual issue, 
making two volumes of the Document cata- 
log where now there is one? (No re- 
sponse) Nobody. It seems clear, then. 

I think those who were not at Asheville, 
and had not the pleasure of the first of 
these meetings, will bear me out in the 
statement I made at the beginning of Mr 
Post's part of this program, that nothing 
could be more admirable than the spirit 
which brings the Superintendent of docu- 
ments here and the spirit which actuates 
his remarks to the librarians of the coun- 
try. We are cordially indebted to him. 

I have no desire to draw this meeting to 
a close if there are further questions. We 
will take Mr Post at his word and utilize 
him while he is here. If there are further 
questions, this is the moment for them. 

Miss GUTHRIE: The H. W. Wilson Co. 
is soon to publish an eclectic catalog which 
will index the material in about twenty 
magazines and many current Government 
documents, that will be useful to small li- 
braries, and will be published quarterly 
and cumulated. That may help the small 
libraries in this matter of popularizing pub- 
lic documents. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you repeat your 
question Mr Lee? 

Mr LEE: In regard to the practica- 
bility of having galleys slipped into all 
kinds of public documents? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr Post, will you 
answer that? 

Mr POST: If you will read the para- 
graph in the thirteenth annual report of 
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the Superintendent of documents relative 
to printed cards you will see just where 
we stand in that matter. We have no 
legislation at present which actually de- 
mands such work, though it permits it, 
and we are overworked in our lawful pub- 
lications and could not undertake the dis- 
tribution of cards or proofs as you speak 
of. It is a thing that is very necessary 
and some day will come. It is another 
point upon which you should undertake to 
get legislation. 

Mr GODARD: I would like to ask Mr 
Post if it would not be possible to print, 
as the Geological survey has in some pub- 
lications, on a page at the end, the catalog- 
ing information which may be clipped and 
pasted on a card or copied directly on the 
cards which the librarian might have? 

Mr POST: It would be possible to do 
that if we had the facilities or the people, 
but it would be added work and we really 
have not the people. My point in relation 
to the catalogers who had not passed our 
examinations comes right in here. The 
only hope we have of getting more help 
and better aids is that people will special- 
ize and pass these examinations, which 
are not technical nor difficult. I am sur- 
prised that more people do not take these 
examinations and pass them. We need 
catalogers with a knowledge of public doc- 
uments right now in the Documents office 
at Washington. 

A MEMBER: What do you pay? 

Mr POST: We pay $900 as an entrance 
salary, and the added advantage of living 
in Washington. 

Miss IMHOFP: I hate to see this meet- 
ing come to a close without some sort of 
expression of appreciation of one reform 
which Mr Post has installed, and that is 
the filing of "want slips." Heretofore we 
have always had to repeat our requests 
time after time in order to get material 
available by some given time, and I know 
in our library it has meant a very great 
relief to us to be enabled to have these 
wants filed away, and the want filled as 
soon as the material comes into the office 
there, and I simply wish to express an 



appreciation of at least one library for 
that reform. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure Miss Im- 
hoff's sentiment will be echoed in any li- 
brary where it has been known to the li- 
brarian. I think it has not been widely 
known heretofore just what use has been 
made of these slips, but when we realize 
the fact that if the want slip goes in it 
cannot be filled at once, it is placed right 
where the next inventory card for a copy 
of that book will meet it, that you will ap- 
preciate at once what it must mean to the 
libraries of the country in getting what 
documents are needed to complete their 
sets. 

Mr LEE: Mr Post conveyed the idea 
that he had difficulty in getting here, that 
somebody over him thought it was not 
worth while. Now I think we ought to 
have a memorial addressed to the proper 
authorities in that matter. 

Mr POST: I would like to state that it 
was a difficult proposition to be allowed 
to come. The Comptroller of the Treasury 
saw no reason, or no law, for the Superin- 
tendent of documents instructing libra- 
rians how to use public documents. If he 
could only read just one day's mail he 
would be convinced of the first necessity. 
However, it does not say in the law that 
one of the functions of the Superintendent 
of documents is to distribute information 
to libraries; it says he must distribute 
books. But along with the $150,000 worth 
of books that he sends out every year, 
it seems to me laudable that he should 
endeavor to distribute a little bit of in- 
formation that will make them useful. 

Mr BOWERMAN: One of the sugges- 
tions in regard to cataloging — wouldn't it 
be possible to furnish to the library of 
Congress an advance copy of each docu- 
ment, have the Library of Congress do the 
cataloging as it does now, afterwards, 
and then print the catalog number on the 
document, so that when it comes to the 
library we can immediately send to the 
Library of Congress and get that card? It 
seems to me that is practicable. 
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Mr POST: No; we cannot print any- 
thing additional on the hooks. 

Mr BOWERMAN: In the hack of the 
title page? 

Mr POST: They wouldn't do it for us. 
It means that much extra work for the 
Printing office, and there is no law for it. 

The CHAIRMAN: The chair is inclined 
to believe that the libraries of the coun- 
try would be more satisfactorily served 
and would appreciate more than some of 
these refinements which Mr Bowerman 
and Mr Lee have suggested, a concen- 
tration of the effort of the catalog office 
on that catalog to the end that it may ap- 
pear more promptly. We all know that it 
has fallen behind somewhat in Mr Post's 
administration, through his efforts to se- 
cure an inventory and to perfect the busi- 
ness methods in his office, of which the 
appreciation has just been heard, and we 
are very willing indeed to suffer a little 
delay in appearance of that catalog, but 
would it not be more useful to spend the 
time on that and not emphasize the serial 
number or the catalog card on the back 
of the title page or a printed galley slip 
slipped into the back or a card at the end 
giving the catalog information, so much 
as to bend all efforts to get the catalog 
as nearly as possible up to date. I won- 
der if there are any who do not agree 
with the chair who would like to dissent 
on that point? It might be interesting for 
the Superintendent of documents to know. 

Mr POST: Might I make a statement 
before anybody dissents? 

The CHAIRMAN: Surely, sir. 

Mr POST: That the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress catalog has been in the hands of 
the printer for seven months, complete, 
waiting for paper on which to print it. 
This was in the endeavor to get a better 
quality of paper for a catalog which is 
to cover nearly 1600 pages. You know 
our catalogs have been very heavy and 
cumbersome, and in the endeavor to get a 
better paper, a paper that was opaque and 
at the same time was light and usable, 
we had to get the permission of the Joint 
committee on printing to go into the open 



market and get bids, and all this red tape 
has to be gone through and has delayed 
the issue of the catalog seven months, so 
that that catalog is ready the moment we 
get the paper. The Fifty-ninth Congress 
catalog will be completed and sent to the 
printer probably by the close of the next 
session of Congress, or six months earlier 
than any previous catalog covering an en- 
tire Congress, so you see we are now up 
to date. We will then complete the Six- 
tieth Congress catalog. And I will say to 
Mr Wyer that the trained catalogers of our 
office are all but one engaged on the issue 
of these catalogs; all of them have been 
put back onto the catalogs except one per- 
son who is in charge of the issue of the 
Advance sheets of the check list. So we 
are doing everything we can to get those 
catalogs out just as quickly as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are glad to hear 
this I am sure. 

If there are no further questions for Mr 
Post, the chair will be very glad indeed to 
entertain a motion expressing the appre- 
ciation which I am sure we all feel at 
Mr Post's presence here and at the efforts 
which he has made to be with us. 

Mr RANCK: Mr Chairman, I offer the 
following motion and suggest that it be 
copied and sent to the Comptroller of the 
Treasury and to the Public printer. 

Members of the American Library As- 
sociation at their annual meeting at Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn., June 23, 1908, and in 
a session specially called and largely at- 
tended to discuss the printing, distribution 
and use of Government documents, do by 
unanimous vote hereby express their grati- 
fication at the attendance of Mr William 
L. Post, the Superintendent of documents, 
not only at this meeting, but at a similar 
session held at Asheville, N. C. in May, 
1907. They desire further to record a 
hearty appreciation of the intelligent in- 
terest in the relations between American 
libraries and the office of the Superinten- 
dent of documents which has prompted 
Mr Post thus to meet with the librarians 
of the country and a sincere belief that 
such personal interviews do much to pro- 
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mote a better understanding among libra- 
rians of the work, plans and purposes of 
the Documents office. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there a second to 
this motion? (The motion was seconded 
in various places) 

Mr POST. Mr Chairman, may I ex- 
press my gratitude to the members of 



the American Library Association for this 
proof of their confidence? I assure you 
in the future we shall endeavor as in the 
past to serve you in the best of our ability. 
The CHAIRMAN: The motion still re- 
mains to be put. Will those who favor it 
express their approval by rising. It is 
unanimous. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1907-& 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association, held 
at Lake Minnetonka, Minn., on Monday, 
June 22, 1908, there were present Presi- 
dent, A. E. Bostwick; First vice-president, 
C. H. Gould; Second vice-president, Gratia 
Countryman; Secretary, J. I. Wyer; Re- 
corder, Lutie E. Stearns; Ex-president, C. 
W. Andrews. 

Minutes. Upon motion the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting at Atlantic 
City, March 14, 1908, was dispensed with 
and the minutes as printed in the "Bul- 
letin" for May were approved. 

Bonding endowment fund trustees. The 
following letter was read: 

Boston, April 6, 1908. 

J. I. Wyer, Jr., Secretary 

American Library Association, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Dear Mr Wyer: 

With the constantly growing business 
and responsibility of the publishing inter- 
ests of the Association, the Board desires 
to take all proper precautions for the sys- 
tematic and secure conduct of its business. 
On the recent appointment of the new 
treasurer it was thought it wise to place 
him under bonds (the bond being taken 
with the American surety company) and 
it desires to suggest to the Executive 
Board of the Association the propriety of 
requiring the trustees of the endowment 
fund to file bonds in a similar mannei 
guaranteeing faithful performance of their 
duties. 



The interests that depend upon the 
security and administration of this fund 
are the most important committed to the 
Association, and the Board feels that no 
steps that are ordinarily taken by busi- 
ness concerns, looking toward the security 
and proper administration of their affairs, 
should be omitted by the Library Associa- 
tion. Since the Board is the main bene- 
ficiary of the funds placed in the care of 
these trustees the Board would be willing, 
if the Executive Board so desired, to bear 
the expense of the bond. The Board 
would, therefore, ask the attention of the 
Executive Board to this suggestion. 
Very truly, 
A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD. 
Nina E. Browne, Sec'y. 

After discussion the Secretary was di- 
rected to refer the letter to the Trustees 
of the Endowment fund with a request 
for an expression of their opinions on the 
matter. 

Endowment funds. The following letter 
was read: 

Maiden, May 8, 1908. 
Mr Arthur E. Bostwick, President of 

American Library Association, New 

York. 

Dear Mr Bostwick. In view of the resig- 
nation of Mr Soule and myself as trustees 
of the Endowment fund, to take effect at 
the coming annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, I wish to call your attention to a 
matter which is of importance and may 
not be in your mind. 

The property of the Endowment and 
Carnegie funds is deposited in Massachu- 
setts where a majority of the trustees 
reside. It is understood that it would be 
liable to taxation, say from fifteen to 



